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are unprofessional. But even if nurses in private practice are admitted 
to be faulty in this respect, it must not therefrom be inferred that 
nursing is not a profession. Indeed, were it not a profession, there 
would be nothing to criticise in these servile business-like customs. 

Happily the profession of nursing does not have to be judged by 
the private nurses alone. There are the district visiting nurses, who 
have the largest opportunities for exemplifying nursing ideals. If we 
consider their work, we shall not find anything in it unprofessional. It 
is the oldest form of nursing and it is the highest. And in deciding this 
last phase of our question, if modern nurses themselves recognize nursing 
to be a profession, we surely have the right to take any class of nurses 
for the test. Let us then rest our case upon the district visiting nurses, 
who in all parts of the world are so gloriously upholding the highest 
professional standards. No observer of their work can doubt that they 
fully realize the fact that nursing is really a profession, — a fact that their 
work makes most plain. 
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(Continued from page 670) 

Baths will be a good subject to talk about this summer weather, as 
even the very thought of one is refreshing, whether it means a dip in 
the rolling surf, a cool swim in lake or river, or even the morning 
plunge in the limited space of a bath-tub. 

It is hardly necessary to urge the importance of the daily bath in 
summer, as it is in winter, for the majority of people are only too glad 
to be cooled off at any expenditure of time and trouble, but when the 
weather grows cooler and the water colder it requires a certain amount of 
moral courage to keep up the daily bath. The habit once formed, how- 
ever, the loss of the bath will be felt almost as much as the loss of one's 
breakfast. 

In the days long past, "the good old days" (?), as they are still 
called by some, Saturday was "tub night," and a weekly bath was con- 
sidered quite sufficient to meet all the requirements of personal clean- 
liness! indeed, many people regarded it weakening, if not unhealthy, 
to bathe oftener, but we have learned differently in these days of hygiene 
and physical culture. 

I think we have an excellent example in the regularity with which 
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" baby's " bath is administered by all mothers. How much it conduces 
to the health, comfort, and happiness of the little one, and how naturally 
they delight in it when given with care and gentleness. 

Why should men and women — with far more necessity for bodily 
strength, restful, nerves, and comfort — be deemed not to require this 
health-giving function ? Let me tell you what it does for us. 

The skin, as you know, is one of the most important organs of the 
body, as it excretes waste material by means of the sweat-glands. These 
small glands lead up to the surface of the body and terminate in little 
pores, which are to be found all over the body to the amount of more 
than two million, and they excrete somewhere about twenty ounces of 
perspiration on an average during the twenty-four hours. 

Now you will readily understand the importance of keeping these 
pores open by daily bathing, so as to allow the perspiration egress from 
the body, and to wash away the overplus that is not absorbed by air or 
clothing. 

Anyone who prides himself on a good appearance, clear complexion, 
and healthy color (and who does not?) will be unable to do without a 
daily scrub to prevent the pores being clogged up. 

Baths in time of sickness are of the first importance, and in another 
article I hope to describe how they may be given in their different forms, 
so as to relieve and refresh the invalid, but at present we will only 
discuss personal cleanliness. 

Cold baths should be taken in the early morning, the shower-bath 
being by all odds the best form; but that is not within the reach of 
everyone, and may very well be replaced by the cold sponge or a quick 
plunge into the bath-tub, followed by vigorous rubbing. 

Before taking these cold baths in any form a few moments should 
be devoted to physical exercises to tone up the system. 

Almost everyone feels a little below par on rising in the morning, 
and it is more or less of an effort to face a cold bath; but just give 
yourself up to a few swings at the clubs or dumb-bells or some simple 
calisthenic exercises until the body is in a warm glow, then the cold 
bath and a brisk rub with a rough towel, and you will be ready for the 
day, with a delightful freshness you cannot otherwise obtain. 

These rules apply for summer and winter, to both young and old. 
No complicated apparatus is required for the exercises, they may easily 
be taken without any implements, and if you will throw in a dozen or 
more deep breaths, holding the breath while you count twenty, you will 
renew your youth daily. 

Twenty minutes in all is quite sufficient for exercises and bath. 
Warm baths are enervating if you remain in the water more than ten 
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minutes, but hot baths are very stimulating. Many people who suffer 
from insomnia find a warm bath at night soothing and restful, where 
a very hot bath would excite the nerves and cause wakefulness. 

If quite unable to summon up courage for the cold bath, try spong- 
ing the neck, arms, and chest with cold water after the warm tub, and 
you will be greatly refreshed. 

Salt baths are most invigorating and easily obtained, even if one 
is not within reach of the ocean. Buy some bags of sea-salt, and use 
about a quarter of a pound to every gallon of water, rubbing the body 
well with the hands while in the water to cause a good reaction. 

I visited a sanatorium about two years ago, and the most refreshing 
bath of all the various forms that were given was what they called a 
salt rub. The attendant rubbed the whole surface of the body vigor- 
ously with handfuls of wet sea-salt until the skin was red; then a large 
spray was played over the body from all directions, especially up and 
down the spine, and after being briskly rubbed with rough towels ten- 
minutes' rest was taken wrapped in blankets on a lounge. I have seldom 
been so refreshed as after such a bath, and it might easily be taken by 
anyone in his or her own bath-room. 

Should there be any eruption on the body, such as prickly heat, 
hives, etc., use bicarbonate of soda in a basin of warm water and bathe 
gently without rubbing. 

One rule requires to be strictly observed in reference to bathing, 
namely, always allow an hour and a half to two hours to elapse between 
eating and bathing, otherwise digestion will be cheeked, and a severe 
sick headache with nausea may be the result. 

A word in regard to servants' baths before I close. There is nothing 
so disagreeable in a house as a servant who is not clean about her person 
and who leaves the dreadful odor of perspiration in every room she 
enters, and yet many times she is not to blame. In the majority of 
houses servants are denied the use of the bath-room, and yet have no 
facilities for taking a bath beyond a small basin of cold water in a cold 
room or the wash-tubs ! 

Few servants have the time or will take the trouble to heat a pail of 
water and carry it up three or four flights of stairs for a bath, even once 
a week, when the fact is that their work requires so much bodily exercise 
that a bath of some kind daily is a necessity if they are to be fresh, clean, 
and healthy. In some of the most luxurious homes I have entered 
while practising private nursing it has come to my notice that the ser- 
vants are utterly neglected in this important point, and in many homes 
during winter their rooms are so wretchedly cold that it would take 
more moral courage than human beings possess to face a bath of any 
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kind. A little forethought on the part of the mistress, both as to the 
arrangements for bathing and time to bathe in, would surely find a way 
out of the difficulty, and, of course, the force of example goes for a 
great deal; when the servants find that their mistress makes a special 
point of the daily bath (which, alas, is not always the case) in nine 
cases out of ten they will overcome many difficulties to follow her 
example. 
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[At this season, when the common house-fly is so much in evidence, extracts 
from the following reprint from the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion are timely. — Ed.] 

William Hamilton Gibson, the naturalist and artist, called atten- 
tion to a troublesome parasite of the house-fly, the microscopic, red, false 
scorpion. A careful scrutiny of a sheet of adhesive fly-paper in use will 
show many victims of this inconvenient little handicap, which, once 
anchored to the fly's leg, remains there, an animated and persistent tag. 

A more serious and fatal enemy is the fly fungus, which " silences 
more house-flies than all the traps and poisons devoted to their exter- 
mination." This germ-scourge of flies kills them swiftly, and continues 
to grow with such rapidity that it perforates the body of its host and 
spreads around him on the wall or window-glass a white shroud of mould 
from which spores are wafted, to the peril of next year's flies. That 
the house-fly acts as host to this fungus is apparent to anyone who will 
examine with a hand-lens one of the suspended and inanimate forms seen 
often during the fall months. 

The habit of affording houseroom, whether willingly or unwillingly, 
to all comers brought Musca domestica prominently before the profession 
in the last decade, when he fell under suspicion as a carrier of infection 
in acute intestinal diseases. 

The investigation of the Army Medical Commission during the 
Spanish-American War practically established the fact that the fly is an 
important factor in the dissemination of typhoid fever. 

Victor Vaughan, a member of that commission, stated that flies 
undoubtedly served as carriers of typhoid infection, giving as reasons for 
his belief: "They swarmed over fecal matter in the latrines. They 



